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A New Page 
of History 


On November 7, 1917, a new page 
was turned in world history. It was written 
by the Russian revolutionary workers, 
peasants and soldiers who proclaimed 
Russia a Soviet republic. 

“Comrades, the workers’ and peasants’ 
revolution, about the necessity of which 


The cruiser ‘‘Aurora”, forever moored on the Neva river in Lenin- 
grad as a monument to the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
In October 1917 it fired a blank shot which served as the 

_ go-ahead signal for the storming of the Winter Palace. 





To the Reader 


/t is our hope that this booklet will help you to become 
more closely acquainted with the Soviet Union, its many 
nationalities and the more distinctive features of their 
life. The year 1977 will mark the 60th anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. It was carried 
out by the revolutionary workers, peasants and soldiers 
of Russia, led by the Communist Party headed by 
Vladimir Lenin. During the first 60 years of the 
existence of the Soviet state its people have scored 
great successes in all areas of human endeavour. Within 
you will find mention of the most significant of them. 
/t was probably at school that you first heard of 
distant Russia and fabulous Central Asia, the beautiful 
river Volga and the boundless stretches of Siberia. 

/f on turning the last page you should feel like getting 
still more closely acquainted with the Soviet Union, its 
people and its culture, and should wish to see with 
your own eyes ancient Moscow or the Black Sea 
shore of the Caucasus, we shall consider our purpose 

fully accomplished. 


the Bolsheviks’) have always spoken, has 
been accomplished.” 

These words were uttered at 2.35 a.m. 
on the first morning of the first socialist 
state. The man who uttered them was 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. This marked the 
opening of a new historical era. 

Let us now pause briefly for another 
glimpse back. 

On April 22, 1870, a son was born in 
the family of Ilya Ulyanov, the public 
school inspector in the Simbirsk Province 
on the Volga. They named him Vladimir. 
When Vladimir was 17 his elder brother 
was executed for having taken part in the 
attempt on the life of the Czar, an event 
which left an indelible impression upon 
young Vladimir. 

While still a student, he joined the revo- 
lutionary movement, whereupon he had 
been persecuted and arrested several 
times. 


1) The Bolsheviks are Leninist revolutionaries. In 1903, 
the 2nd Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party split over thé election of its ruling body. The 
majority followed Lenin. They were named Bolsheviks 
(after the Russian word meaning ‘majority”) to distin- 
guish them from the Mensheviks (i. e., the minority), 
who formed an opportunist trend in the Russian social- 
democratic movement. 
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In 1895 he founded in St. Petersburg 
the League of Struggle for the Emanci- 
pation of the Working Class, which marked 
the foundation of the Party which emerged 
three years later. 

Lenin not only carried on vigorous 
revolutionary activities, but also worked 
out fundamental problems of Marxist philo- 
sophy. He discovered anew and creatively 
developed a number of basic principles 
of the theory of the social development. 


Lenin was an outstanding statesman and 
public figure, brilliant scientist and theorist, 
ardent revolutionary and impressive spea- 
ker. 


Lenin’s name, his action-filled life and 
immortal works have become the guiding 
star not only to the Soviet Communists 
and all Soviet people, but to all who 
cherish the bright ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. 





“The Decree on Peace, the first 
decree by Soviet government,” 
a painting by A. Segal. The 
Decree on Peace signed by Lenin 
laid down the foundations of the 
Soviet state’s policy of peace, 
international security and 
friendship. 


> 
A festive demonstration of 


working people in Red Square, 
Moscow. 


Looking Back 


The USSR is the home of more than 
100 large and small nationalities and 
ethnic groups. However, history has not 
bestowed equal blessings upon every one 
of them. Some of them have proud history 
of more than thirty centuries, while others 
were actually “discovered” only half a 
century ago. 

The first states which arose on the 
present territory of the USSR were those 
in Transcaucasia, Central Asia, and on the 
north Black Sea coast. For example, Tbilisi, 
the capital of Soviet Georgia, is a contem- 
porary of Rome, and Yerevan in Armenia 
that of Babylon. Jason of the Greek myth 
and his Argonauts sailed to the Colchis 
in the Caucasus, and the legendary “Silk 
Route” lay through Central Asia. The 








enormous empire of Alexander the Great 
reached here as well. 

The oldest integrated Russian feudal 
state arose in the latter half of the 9th cen- 
tury with Kiev as its capital. By the end of 
the 15th century the centre of gravity of 
the Russian statehood moved North with 
the principality of Moscow becoming the 
new heart of the vast land. 

In the 13th century the Russian state 
was invaded by the enormous Tartar hor- 
des from Central Asia. The progress of 
Genghiz Khan and his son Batu Khan was 
marked by wholesale slaughter and 
utter destruction. The Tartar hordes 
could well have reached Central Europe, 
the destination towards which they pressed 
with might and main, had they not en- 
countered spirited resistance from the 


Slavs, and the Russians in the first place. 





For more than 200 years the Russian 
state had to bear the intolerable burden 
of the Tartar yoke. That baleful period 
had greatly retarded the country’s progress, 
but it had also served to unite the feudal 
Russian principalities into an integrated 
entity — which finally drove the Tartars out 
of Europe. 

First resolute steps to reverse economic 
backwardness left by the Tartar domination 
were undertaken early in the 18th century 
by the energetic Peter | (the Great). To 
open the proverbial ‘‘window to Europe” 
he built on the shores of the Gulf of 
Finland a great new city to which he 
transferred his government. This city was 
named St. Petersburg, and now it is 
universally known as Leningrad. 

The numerous progressive reforms and 
brilliant military campaigns of Peter | had 


won Russia a solid place among the 
leading European powers. 

Like the history of many states, the 
history of the Russian Empire is an endless 
record of people's suffering, and of its strug- 
gle against the oppressors and exploiters. 
That is why every Soviet schoolchild knows 
the names of Stepan Razin and Yemelyan 
Pugachev, who led peasant revolts in the 
17th and 18th centuries respectively. This 
is also what makes all Soviet people 
cherish the names of the Decembrists, 
the revolutionaries who openly revolted 
against the Czar on a frosty December day 
in 1825. The brave action of the heroes 
many of whom gave their lives in an 
attempt to win freedom for the people has 
been commemorated in Russian literature 
and art. Monuments have been erected 
to them, and towns, streets, museums and 
ships have been named after them. A 
society which for the first time in human 
history ended exploitation and social ine- 
quality honours the heroes who fought 
for freedom and justice. 


Everliving 
History 


In the size of the population the USSR 
comes next only to the Chinese People’s 
Republic and India. As of January 1, 1976, 
the population of the Soviet Union was 
255.5 million. It is significant that 85 in 
every 100 persons were born in Soviet time, 
and that every other person is under 30. 

There are over 2,000 cities in the USSR. 
Two hundred and forty-seven of them have a 
population exceeding 100,000. Thirteen ci- 
ties have a population exceeding 1,000,000. 
The largest city and the capital of the 
country, Moscow has 7.6 million inhabi- 
tants. A city of venerable age (over 800) 
Moscow is the largest political, industrial, 
scientific and cultural centre of the Soviet 
land. 

Like many old cities, Moscow has been 
built in a series of ever spreading rings 
around the ancient citadel of the Kremlin 
where many remarkable historical monu- 
ments are located, too numerous to be 
listed here. Once a functional fortress, the 
Kremlin with its twenty towers and a 
~brick wall up to 60 feet high is one of 
the most famous architectural ensembles 
of the world. Itis atthe Kremlin that the Soviet 
Government conducts its work. Here, in the 
Great Kremlin Palace meets the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, the highest legislative 
body of the country. In the white-marble 
Georgievsky Hall of this Palace the heroes 
of the historical victory over Hitler's 
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Germany were feted by the government 
in 1945 after the victory parade marking 
the end of that titanic struggle. The 
Yekaterininsky Hall next door was the 
site of ceremonial signing of many inter- 
national treaties. One of the treaties, signed 
here in 1963, was the Moscow Treaty 
banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmo- 
sphere, under water and in outer space. 

A few hundred yards from this monu- 
ment of Russian classicism stands the mo- 
dern building of the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses in which the highest Party 
forums are held and which is also used for 
outstanding entertainment events of each 
season. In February-March of 1976 the 
25th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union convened there, and 
mapped out the country’s immediate tasks 
in the sphere of internal and foreign 
policies and the principal lines of its 
development up to 1980. 
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Along the eastern side of the Kremlin 
spreads the famous Red Square, often 
called the country’s main square. In this 
square there stands the granite Mausoleum 
containing the sarcophagus with the body 
of the founder of the Soviet state, V.I.Lenin. 
Along the Kremlin wall, there are immured 
urns containing the ashes of those who 
had earned immortality in the people's 
memory: Maxim Gorky, Yuri Gagarin, Mar- 
shal Zhukov, Academician Kurchatov and 
many, many others. 

In the Red Square also stands the ma- 
sterpiece of the early Russian architecture, 
the world-famous Cathedral of Basil the 
Blessed erected in the 16th century. 

Moscow is a city of everliving history 
with the hoary wisdom of aged, the 
optimism of youth, and the unbending will 
for the people’s freedom and happiness 
mingled in a harmonious and fascinating 
pattern. 
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A Brief 
Geographical 
Survey 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is the largest country in the world. Its 
population exceeds a quarter of a thousand 
million, and its area covers 8,647,250 sq. 
miles (22,400,000 sq. km). 

The Soviet Union stretches over eleven 
time zones. When it is 9 a.m. at Cape 
Dezhnev, in the extreme East, it is 10 p.m. 
of the previous day in Brest on the border 
with Poland, 6,200 miles away. 
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Cape Chelyuskin, projecting into the 
Laptev Sea, lies only 12 degrees to the 
South from the North Pole, while the 
Turkmenian town of Kushka, on the Afghan 
border, lies just that much to the North 
from the tropics. The distance between 
the two geographical points is roughly 
3,000 miles. When almond trees are in 
bloom in the South, it is harsh winter in 
in the North. 

It is interesting to note that the mean 
geographical centres of both Europe and 
Asia are located within the USSR which 
spreads over half of Europe and a third of 
Asia. 

The Soviet Union also has the longest 


Moscow, the capital of the 
USSR. 


Red Square. The Lenin 
. Mausoleum. 


French tourists in the Moscow 
Kremlin. 
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shoreline of any country in the world. 
About two-thirds of its borders are washed 
by three oceans and 12 seas. 

The Soviet frontiers stretch for 
37,000 miles, which is half as long again 
as the Earth’s equator. 

The USSR is a country of vast plains 
and towering mountains. The tallest moun- 
tain is Peak Communism in the Pamirs 
(24,590 feet high). The longest river in 
Europe, the Volga (2,325 miles long), and 
some of the mightiest Asian rivers, the 
Lena (2,652 miles long), the Yenisei and 
the Ob are in the USSR. Incidentally, 
only the major rivers in the USSR have 
a colossal energy potential of 300 million 
kilowatts. The world’s largest hydroelectric 
power projects have been built in the 
country, with the Krasnoyarsk one (with 


_ the capacity of 6 million kilowatts) being 


the largest. 

There are about 500 large lakes in the 
USSR. Among them there are the Caspian 
and Aral inland salt lakes, justly called 
the “seas”. Lake Baikal in Siberia is a true 
gem. This lake is known not only for its 
record depth (4,982 feet), but also for the 
exceptional purity of its water. About 
18 per cent of all fresh water on the planet 
is found here. Lake Baikal is also one of 
the most beautiful spots in the Soviet 
Union. However, the Issyk Kul in Kirghizia 
can, perhaps, vie with it in beauty. Imagine 
a smooth turquoise surface of slightly 
brackish water, in Summer as warm as in 
the Mediterranean, surrounded on all sides 
by snow-capped peaks of the Tien Shan 
mountains. 

The climate in the USSR is continental. 
It is hot in summer and cold in winter. 


There are all the climatic zones in the 
country, except the tropical. In Yakutia in 
winter the temperature might drop to 
—90 °F. The permafrost zone spreads over 
nearly half the territory of the USSR. In 
Turkmenia, on the other hand, temperature 
in summer may reach +120 °F in the 
shade. It puzzles tourists to see local 
people in some places in Central Asia 
wearing fur hats and thick quilted robes 
in the hottest weather. It is, however, 
simply explained: the body temperature is 
much lower than the surrounding. air. 
So this incongruous-looking garb keeps 
its wearers relatively “cool”. 

The country is extremely rich in mine- 
ral deposits. Stored in the bowels of the 
earth are almost all known natural elements, 
including gold and oil, coal and ores, 
apatites and diamonds. The only trouble 
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is that many of these deposits lie in hardly 
accessible areas. Nevertheless, nature is 
constantly forced to share more and more 
of its treasures with man. 

Plant and animal life are as rich and 
varied, with the thick taiga and deep 
canyons, the blue-eyed lakes and the 
limitless steppe, the tundra, the deserts 
and the sub-tropical belt. Brown and 
polar bears, deer, walruses, wolves, foxes 
and boars abound here. Along with mink 
and stoat, tigers and jaguars are also found. 
There are large wildlife reserves like As- 
kania Nova in the Ukraine, for instance. 
There, African antelopes roam and ostriches 
nest in the open steppe. In the famous 
Byelovezhskaya forest preserve in Byelo- 
russia live European bisons, while rhesus 
monkeys have been introduced near the 
Black Sea. 








The geographical centres of 
Europe and Asia are located in 
the Soviet Union. The country © 
occupies a half of Europe and 
one third of Asia. 
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““A Way Equalling 
Centuries” 


This year the state founded by Lenin 
marks its 60th anniversary. Addressing the 
25th Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“Six decades is less than man’s average 
lifespan. But in that period our country 
has travelled a way equalling centuries.” 

Today one would find it hard to even 
visualize what Russia was like in 1917. 
The world war and Czarism had reduced 
the country to miserable poverty and utter 
economic ruin. The first acts of the Soviet 
government were decrees on land and 
peace. Revolutionary Russia offered to 
all nations to conclude peace without 
annexations or indemnities, and turned 
all land to those who toiled upon it. 
Despite the civil war, armed intervention 
of 14 countries, despite White Guard terror 
and epidemics, the new state stood fast and 
won the day. It had proved that the 
emancipated people formed by more than a 
hundred nationalities, united by the com- 
mon ideals, could work historical miracles. 

On January 21, 1924, a great misfortune 
befell the Soviet people. Lenin’s heart 
stopped beating. In those days the bereaved 
people swore to carry Lenin’s ideals into 
practice. 

In 1929 the Soviets launched their 
first five-year plan and soon this term 
became a part of international political 
language. The Soviet Communists began 
planning the country’s life five years in 
advance. The economy began to advance at 
an ever-increasing pace, like an express 
train gathering speed. Those were romantic 


years, full of hardship, glory and creative 
self-effacing enthusiasm. 

Then came June 22, 1941, when Nazi 
Germany treacherously attacked the USSR. 

This date marked the most frightful 
calamity of all that had ever descended on 
the Soviet Union. 

“Hitler” and “fascism” are not things to 
be explained in so many words or com- 
pared to anything. One had to see and 
experience this for oneself. One has to see 
the small provincial town of Auschwitz 
where 4,000,000 people were tortured to 
death; to visit Khatyn, the village in Byelo- 
russia, which was reduced to ashes to- 
gether with its inhabitants — old men, 
women and children; to listen to the bell 
tolling for the victims of nazism at Buchen- 
wald; to bow one’s head on the blood- 
stained soil of Lidice in Czechoslovakia or 
Oradour in France. 

Certainly fascism had caused much 
suffering to all European peoples, the 
Germans among them. But his main blow 
Hitler aimed against the USSR, because 
fascism and socialism are utterly incom- 
patible. Hitler made it no secret that his 
objective was not only to destroy the Soviet 
state, but to kill off millions of men and 
women in the conquered lands. 

And if the Hitler clique was_ finally 
brought to justice at Nuremberg, one 
cannot but recall in that connection 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Kursk and Berlin — 
the major battles of the Second World War, 
in which the vaunted German Army had 
been routed. Thirteen countries with an 
aggregate population of 200,000,000 were 
liberated by the Soviet Army from the nazi 
yoke and regained their independence. 


. The Soviet Union sacrificed at the altar 


of Victory 20,000,000 lives. This cannot 
and should not be ever forgotten. 





Who Runs 

the Soviet State? 
How Is It 
Governed ? 


The very name of the country — the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
precisely describes the character of the 
state system. The USSR is an indissoluble 
union of 15 republics who have built an 
advanced socialist society in which all 
power belongs to the working people or, 
in the last analysis, to the whole people 
since the non-working parasitic classes 
have ceased to exist in the USSR. 

“...The people... united in the So- 
viets, must run the state.’ Lenin drew this 
conclusion from his detailed study of the 
working-class movement at the time of 
the first Russian revolution of 1905. 

The idea of the working people's sover- 
eign rule is embodied in the Constitution 
of the USSR which states: “All power in 
the USSR shall be vested in the working 
people of town and country as represented 
by the Soviets of Working People’s Deput- 
ies.” : 

The Soviets form a single system on all 
levels of life and administer all affairs of 
the state. It is a harmoniously interrelated 
mechanism whereby each Soviet tackles 
the tasks within its competence, and is 
subordinated to superior bodies over it. 

Local Soviets handle all matters relating 
to administrative, economic, social and 
cultural areas in the territory under their 
jurisdiction. They draft and approve the 
local budget, supervise the local economy, 
actively influence the work of all state and 
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industrial establishments, supervise local 
transportation and trade and are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of public order. 

Citizens are elected to Soviets on the 
basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage 
by secret ballot. To be elected, one need 
not have either money — for all election 
expenses are borne by the state — nor any 
social, educational or other special status. 
All one needs is to command the voters’ 
confidence as a good worker and a person 
of good character. 

Elections to all local Soviets are held 
once every two years. : 

Elections to the Republican Supreme 
Soviets and the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR are held every four years. 


A few words about the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 


The Supreme Soviet of the USSR con- 
sists of two chambers, the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The Soviet of the Union is elected 
on the basis of one deputy for every 
300,000 of the population, and the Soviet 
of Nationalities on the basis of 32 deputies 
from each Union Republic, 11 deputies 
from each Autonomous Republic, 5 depu- 
ties from each Autonomous Region, and 
one deputy from each National Area. 
Accordingly, the Russian Federation which 
has a population of 134,500,000 and 
Estonia, with a population of 1,400,000, 
have an equal number of representatives 
in the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet forms its 
Presidium, the Soviet Government and the 
Supreme Court of the USSR, which are 
accountable to it, and appoints the Pro- 
curator-General. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR cur- 
rently in office consists of 1,517 deputies, 


including 498 industrial workers and 
271 collective farmers. This proportion is 
typical of all Soviets. 

It is also worth noting that 48 per cent 
of all Soviet deputies in the USSR are 
women, and that roughly one in three 
deputies is under 30. 

To form an idea of the scope of working 
people’s participation in the country’s 
administration, one should note that there 
are over 50,000 Soviets in the USSR, 
with more than 2,210,000 deputies in them. 
But even this colossal figure fails to 
reflect the full picture of Soviet people’s 
involvement in running their country. 

The point is that a great role in the work 
of Soviets belongs to what are known 
as their permanent commissions which 
study the more pressing and difficult spe- 
cified tasks, to be subsequently resolved 
by the respective Soviet. Such commissions 
enlist the participation of technical experts 
in one field or another, who sit on them 
together with the elected deputies. They 
make up a body of activists which runs 
into an imposing figure of 2,600,000. 
There are altogether almost 329,000 such 
permanent commissions. 


Lenin’s Visions 
Come True 


Of extreme importance to the entire 
system of socialist democracy is the “‘de- 
puty-voter” relationship. This link does 
not exist only at election time. It functions 
permanently: each deputy must report 
back to his constituents regularly on what 
he or she has done. Should his perfor- 
mance be judged inadequate, the con- 
stituents may, at any time, withdraw their 
mandate from him. 


Candidates for elections are nominated 
by representatives of the bloc of the 
Communist Party, public organisa- 
tions and bodies of workers. Some 
people think that only Communist Party 
members can become deputies. They are 
quite wrong. In the last elections to local 
Soviets, held in 1975, Communists made up 
44 per cent of the total number of the 
elected deputies. 

One should not, however, reduce the 
people’s part in administering their country 
to the activities of the Soviets alone. Great 
as their significance is, it does not exhaust 
the possibilities of direct democratic parti- 
cipation of people in running their country. 

Almost 107 million Soviet citizens belong 
to the trade unions which under socialism 
take the most active part in running 
production and in drafting the state eco- 
nomic development plans. 

In a socialist country like the USSR 
there cannot be any conflict of interest 
between the management and the trade 
unions because managers and workers are 
members of the same union and are 
subject to the same rules. This means in 
practice that a manager cannot make a 
decision infringing on somebody’s inter- 
ests, such as firing a worker or assigning 
him to a lower-paid job, without the union 
sanction. 

Almost 35 million young men and wo- 
men between the ages of 14 and 28 belong 
to the All-Union Young Communist League 
named after Lenin. It is a very strong 
and influential organisation. Suffice it to 
say that one out of every ten of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet deputies carries a YCL 
card. In the local Soviets the proportion 
is still higher. 

All these figures convincingly prove that 
the country is not administered by pro- 
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fessional politicians (there are no such 
people in the Soviet Union), nor by an 
electoral elite, but by the working people 
themselves. In the USSR there are no 
antagonistic classes inasmuch as the eco- 
nomic basis of society rests on the public 
ownership of all the means of production — 
land, factories, plants, implements, mine- 
ral deposits, etc. The Soviet state has 
become a state of the whole people, and 
by now a state of developed socialism. 
Lenin's visions have thus come true. 
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The Communist 
Party's Role 

in the Life 

of the Soviet 
State 


It is nearly 80 years now that there has 
existed a party which has played an 
outstanding role in the history of mankind. 
This party has brought about the triumph 
of the socialist revolution in Russia and 
blazed the trail to communism. 

Trail-blazers always have a hard road to 
travel. They have to grapple with many 
problems to which history offers no prece- 
dent. 

The road the Soviet Communists followed 
was hard indeed. But never for a moment 
did they lose sight of the main goal. It was 
not a matter of luck. The Party had a 
reliable compass to guide it. It was the 
theory evolved by Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

Today the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is the sole political party in the 
country. Because of this, some tradi- 

Large-scale housing tionally hostile people speak of totalitaria- 
construction in town and nism and the absence of democracy in the 
country is typical of the Soviet USSR. 

scene. Soviet people sincerely believe that 
socialist democracy alone affords genuine 
freedom to people, and they have every 
reason to think so. Yet we actually have 
only one political party. A paradox? Not 
at all. 
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The tenth five-year plan is a part 
of the overall project for the oo. et 
, - After the victorious October socialist 
country’s economic development . . : sete 
for th + fift (1976— revolution the highest national legislative 
onane a aTreers yeore body included, besides Bolsheviks, also 
1990) which lays special empha- representatives of other parties, such as 
sis on the further improvement Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
of the living standard. others. 
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They, however, refused to co-operate 
with the Bolsheviks, embarking on counter- 
revolutionary terrorism and sabotage. They 
even staged a villainous attempt to assa- 
sinate Lenin, leader of the revolution. 
These parties fought against the people 
and were rejected by the people. 

The CPSU is a party of the whole people — 
it does. not champion the interests of any 
one class. 

Built on the principle of democratic 
centralism, the CPSU enjoys a tremendous 
prestige. Relying on persuasion, the CPSU 
is able to coordinate and direct the activity 
of state and public organisations, and to 
unite all the peoples of the multinational 
state. 

The CPSU is the political leader of the 
Soviet people, guiding its effort to build 
a new communist society. Nevertheless, it 


Moscow. The 25th Congress of 
the CPSU opened in the Kremlin 
Palace of Congresses on 
February 24, 1976. 


Alvaro Cunhal, General 
Secretary of the Portuguese 
Communist Party (on the right), 
in conversation with the 
cosmonauts, Heroes of the 
Soviet Union, Andrian Nikolayev 
(first on the left) and Alexei 
Leonov (second on the left). 


Gus Hall, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the 
United States (right), and Henry 
Winston, National Chairman of 
the Party, among Congress 
delegates during a recess. 


does not follow from this that every 
Soviet citizen is a Communist Party mem- 
ber. 

The CPSU has a membership of about 
16 million. Roughly 42 per cent of them 
are industrial workers, 14 per cent are 
collective farmers, 20 per cent are technical 
specialists and the remaining 24 per cent 
are scientists, workers in the field of 
culture, teachers, administrators and mili- 
tary men. 

The fact that they belong to the Com- 
munist Party affords its members no 
personal privileges or advantages. It implies 
no quick promotion or extra material 
benefits of any kind. To be a Communist 
in the USSR means to always lead 
one’s fellow-workers, to set examples 
worth following. It also means having time- 
taking unpaid-for social assignments in ad- 
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dition to one’s job, and taking an active 
part in Party organisations. 

The CPSU is a disciplined organisation, 
skilfully using the sharp weapons of cri- 
ticism and self-criticism. 


“|. .A congress 
of great 
accomplish- 
ments..." 


While it is the people’s ideological and 
political leader, the CPSU by no means 
supplants the administrative organs of 
the state. 

The Party determines and charts the 
course which the country follows in its 
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progress towards communism, it is carry- 
ing on extensive work of politically educat- 
ing and organising the masses. Moreover, 
the Party expects its members to look 
after the economic and production activities 
of enterprises in which they work. This, 
however, does not imply at all that the 
Party organisation runs the factory or 
supervises the activities of any local Soviet. 
On the contrary, the CPSU promotes in 
every way the development of the self- 
activity of administrative bodies and civic 
organisations and stimulates their initiative 
through Communist Party members working 
in these bodies and organisations. The 
25th Congress of the Party again emphasi- 
sed the need for this. 

It must be noted that each Congress 
of the CPSU is an important milestone in 
the Party's history, and the 25th Congress, 
as General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev said, 
“will rank among them as a special and 





unique congress, as a congress of great 
accomplishments, which has been keynoted 
by realism and efficiency, calm confidence 
in our strength, confidence in fresh victories 
for our great cause of communist construc- 
tion, our struggle for a just and lasting 
peace in the world!” {t carried forward the 
Peace Programme adopted by the 24th 
Congress and enriched still further the 
treasure-house of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
contributing a number of important pro- 
positions on proletarian internationalism as 
one of the cardinal principles of this theory. 
It set the concrete targets which the 
country is to attain by 1980. 





What the Soviet 
Union Produces 
and What Socialist 
Economy is Like 


How Planning 
is Carried Out 


A marked characteristic of the Soviet 
economy is its planned nature. Since 
private capital has been abolished al- 
together and all the means of production 


are vested in the people, the sole master of 
the country, it has become possible to plan 
all economic development. State economic 
planning was first introduced on Lenin's 
initiative. 

Plans are drafted for five years (hence the 
“Five-Year Plan’’), but also for a year, for 
three-month and one-month periods. Long- 
term plans are also drafted for ten years 
and longer. This system makes it possible 
to determine with ultimate precision all 
possibilities and needs, to know in advance 
how much steel will be smelted and cotton 
produced, how many motor cars, planes, 
ships and machine tools will be made, 
and even how many specialists in one field 
or another must be trained. 

How is planning carried out? 

First, on the basis of detailed scientific 
analysis taking into account the economic 
laws a draft of the main lines of the five- 
year plan is prepared. This draft is then 


submitted for a nationwide discussion. It 
is broadly discussed for some months by 
the working people who make concrete 
recommendations regarding it. 

Then the draft is submitted for considera- 
tion to the supreme organ of the Party, 
i.e., its Congress. After the Party has 
considered and adopted the draft at its 
Congress, the countrywide plan is worked 
out on its basis by experts. The plan is 
then endorsed by a session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, after which it becomes 
a law, to be strictly followed and fulfilled. 

The labour successes scored by Soviet 
people show how inexhaustible are the 
initiative and enthusiasm of the masses 
working for themselves. After all, the 
country’s economic growth is not an end in 
itself nor is it aimed at satisfying a private 
striving for superprofit. The main objective 
is to raise the material well-being of the 
people. 






























Fresh Possibilities 
for the Solution 

of Socio-Economic 
Problems. 


Estimates indicate that in 1976-1990 
the material and financial resources of the 
Soviet Union will double, compared with 
the preceding 15 years. As is stated in the 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee 
to the 25th Congress of the Party, ‘new 
possibilities are...being created for the 
solution of the basic socio-economic pro- 
blems set in the Party Programme and by 
the last few congresses. This concerns, 
notably, a further rise of the Soviet people’s 
well-being, an improvement of the condi- 
tions of their work and everyday life, and 
considerable progress in public health, 
education and culture, in fact everything 
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that helps to mould the new man, the 
harmoniously developed individual, and 
improve the socialist way of life.” 

That five-year plans are accurate and 
realistic is clear from the figures below. 

The targets set in 1971 for the ninth 
five-year economic period (1971-1975) 
were as follows: 

To boost the volume of industrial output 
42-46 per cent compared with 1970. The 
output was increased 43 per cent. 

To produce 480-500 million tons of oil. 
The actual output achieved was 491 mil- 
lion tons. 

To produce 685-695 million tons of coal. 
The actual output was 701 million tons. 

To produce 1,030-1,070 thousand mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electric power. The 
actual output was 1,038 thousand million 
kilowatt-hours. 

To produce 142-150 million tons of steel. 
The actual output was 141 million tons. 






To produce 122-127 million tons of 
cement. The actual output was 122 million 
tons. 

On the whole, the Soviet Union firmly 
holds first place in the world in the 
production of coal, iron ore, cement, 
steel, oil and mineral fertilisers. Socialism 
has made the Soviet Union a major world 
power. Today it is strong enough to 
tackle large-scale economic problems. 


Grand Designs 
are Carried into 
Practice 


Twenty years ago on the territory of 
Kazakhstan, Siberia and the Urals 42 mil- 
lion hectares (103.7 million acres) of 
virgin and fallow land were put under the 
plough for the first time. To develop those 


Thanks to the high and steady 
economic growth rates (without 
slumps and recessions) the 
Soviet Union holds first place 

in the world in per capita 
production of iron, manganese 
and chromium ores, nickel, 
asbestos, and peat; as well as in 
the output of pig iron, coke, 
electric locomotives, grain and 
beet harvesters, tractors, 
cotton-picking machines, 
converted timber, cement, 
woollen, flax and cotton fabrics, 
granulated sugar and butter. 


vast areas, 350,000 men and women, 
most of them young, went to the 
East. The state gave them 256,000 trac- 
tors, 78,000 harvester combines and other 
farm machinery. 

Work on a great scale is now being con- 
ducted to develop West Siberia. In summer 
much of the land comprises impassable 
bogs stretching for thousands of miles. 
In winter it is a land of severe frosts. And 
yet in less than twenty years the oil 
production here has been brought from 
nought to 150 million tons a year! 

The grand plan for the redevelopment 
of the vast Non-Chernozem (Chernozem — 
“black soil’’ of exceptional fertility) Area 
which comprises a large part of the Euro- 
pean territory of the USSR populated by 
58 millions is being carried into practice. 
Under this plan, by 1990 some 22 or 
24 million acres of land are to be drained 
and 5 to 7 million acres irrigated. The 
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aim is to develop a strong agricultural 
base while preserving the inimitable beauty 
of Russian nature. 

It is three years now that the Baikal- 
Amur Railway has been building. It will be 
1,988 miles long. Soviet people refer to it as 
the ‘project of the century.” And it is so in- 
deed, as it is not merely a matter of building 
a railway — which, in these parts is no mean 
feat in itself — but, in fact, of developing the 
whole of East Siberia. 

Recently the Soviet Union, thanks to its 
greatly increased economic potential, was 
able to begin drafting major comprehensive 
programmes for the next 10-15 years for 
the development of heavy industry. This 
concerns the fuel and power industry, the 
metal-making industry and leading branch- 
es of the machine-building industry. 

As was mentioned at the 25th CPSU 
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Congress, such programmes “must, natural- 
ly, take into account the continuous 
progress of Soviet and world science and 
technology and the possibilities for eco- 
nomic co-operation with other states.” 
The West Siberian Complex, for instance, 
is expected to supply in future about 
50 per cent of the national demand for oil 
and gas, as well as a considerable pro- 
portion of synthetic rubber and plastics. 
The Sayan Complex, in Siberia, being 
built around the 6.4 million kilowatt Sayan- 
Shushenskaya hydroelectric plant (the 
world’s largest to date) will be a great 
metallurgical and machine-building centre. 
Enough experience has already been ac- 
cumulated in building such large industrial 
complexes. There is, therefore, every reason 
to believe that these new imposing projects, 
too, will be successfully accomplished. 








Advance 
of Soviet Science 


Today the method of integrated planning 
has been introduced into science as well, 
even though science may seem hardly 
suited for such programming. 

The draft was drawn of the Com- 
prehensive Programme for Scientific and 
Technical Progress and Its Social and Eco- 
nomics Effects for 1976-1990, taking into 
consideration whatever new discoveries 
might be made during this period. As was 
stated at the 25th CPSU Congress, this 
programme has provided the guidelines 
absolutely essential to efficient economic 
management. 

The achievements of the Soviet science 
and technology are too well known to 
mention here. Major scientific and techno- 
logical problems of our time are worked 
out at 5,000 research centres and 40,000 
technical design offices. There are 
1,200,000 scientists in the USSR, 40,000 of 
them working under the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and its branches. 

The first artificial earth satellite was 
launched in the USSR. From a Soviet 
cosmodrome rose the first spaceship. It 
was piloted by a Soviet citizen, Yuri 
Gagarin. The world’s first atomic power 
plant was put into operation in the Soviet 
Union, and the world’s first 500-kw trans- 
mission line linked the hydroelectric station 
on the Volga with the Urals industrial 
centre. 

This list could be extended almost 
indefinitely by citing examples from diverse 
fields. Another important thing: the Soviet 
Union generously shares its achievements 
with scientists in other countries. Natur- 
ally enough, the closest ties are maintained 
with the fraternal socialist countries. Over 
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the roughly 25 years that the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance has been in 
existence Soviet scientists have passed to 
their colleagues 78,000 sets of scientific 
and technological documents and have 
received as guests 60,000 scientists from 
abroad. 

Contacts are also established with scient- 
ists in the West. Suffice it to recall the 
unique flight of the Soviet Soyuz-79 and 
the American Apo//o spacecraft. 

Soviet scientific bodies are members of 
150 international organisations in the field 
of the natural and social sciences, while 
900 Soviet scientists are members of foreign 
Academies and scientific societies. Twenty- 
seven of them have earned the supreme 
distinction of being elected presidents, 
and 50 are vice-presidents of such socie- 
ties. 


The crews of the ‘‘Soyuz-19” and “Apollo” spacecraft, participants 
in the joint Soviet-American space project. 


Soviet scientists co-operate with colleagues from many countries. 
Soviet and American surgeons, Valery Shumakov and George Noon, 
in the operating theatre. 





The ““Soyuz-19” 
spaceship lifts off. 


Yuri Gagarin who 
made the world’s 
first space flight on 
April 12, 1961. 


It is worth recalling also that the largest 
hydroelectric project in Egypt, the Aswan 
Dam, was built in accordance with Soviet 
designs and with the assistance of Soviet 
experts, while India’s largest iron and steel 
complex at Bhilai was also constructed 
from Soviet blueprints. 


Soviet Collective 
and State Farms. 


Their Role 
in Agriculture 


A collective farm is a co-operative organi- 
sation of working peasants who have 
joined voluntarily in order to engage in 
large-scale socialist agriculture on the basis 
of socialised means of production and col- 
lective work. Land on which the members 
of a collective farm work belongs to the 
state but is assigned to the farm for 
permanent free use. 


Under the Rules, a collective farm is run 
by a board and a chairman elected by a 
general meeting of the members. 

New members are admitted by the gene- 
ral meeting. The latter may also expell 
a member for gross violation of the Rules. 
The collective farm disposes of its funds 
as it sees fit. The state sets a fixed 
purchase programme for several years in 
advance, which ensures stability of the 
farm's income. Recently the income tax 
levied on collective farms was greatly 
reduced, and a guaranteed payment for 
work and a pension scheme for collective 
farmers were put into effect. These measures 
had a beneficial effect on rural life, raising 
the well-being of the farmers, and further 
increasing agricultural output. 

In keeping with the Rules, every family 
on acollective farm has a personal holding 
consisting of a dwelling house and subsidi- 
ary structures, livestock, poultry and small 
implements necessary for cultivating the 
plot of land attached to the farmstead. 
The size of the plot and number of ani- 
mals one is allowed to have is determined 
by the collective farm depending on local 
conditions. 

The Soviet Union has about 30,000 col- 
lective and 18,000 state farms. The latter 
are socialist agricultural enterprises owned 
by the state. Usually they are big specialised 
undertakings. Over 10,000 of them spe- 
cialise in animal husbandry, while roughly 
5,000 specialise in growing grain, veget- 
ables and other produce. 





A meeting between represen- 
tatives of Portuguese industrial 
firms and Soviet specialists. 
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‘Two Interrelated Aims” 


Today agriculture firmly rests on three 
“pillars.” They are: 

Mechanisation — During the past ten 
years the countryside received from the 
state 3,000,000 tractors, and 900,000 har- 
vester combines. This has doubled the 
mechanical power available for agriculture. 

Land Reclamation and Improve- 
ment — During the same period 15,815,000 
acres of newly irrigated land and over 
19,760,000 acres of freshly drained land 
were put into production. During the 
current five-year period (1976-1980) over 
22,200,000 acres are to be similarly re- 
claimed. 

Chemicalisation — The use of chemical 
fertilisers increased 180 per cent, during 
the above period, and of plant protection 
chemicals more than twice. During the 
current five-year period 467 million tons 
of mineral fertilisers will be produced and 
delivered to the farms. 

Allocations for agriculture in 1976—1980 
amount to 171,700 million roubles or a quar- 
ter of the total capital investment. It is not for 
nothing that the state “sinks’” so much 
money into land. This has made it possible, 
during the last two five-year periods, to 
increase the yield of grain crops by 
40 per cent, while the per capita output 
of farm produce has increased almost 
25 per cent, despite the fact that the 
population has grown by 23 million. 

In the USSR, the state of agriculture is 
judged most realistically, and therefore the 
national agrarian policy is precise and 
thoroughly scientific. Here is what Leonid 
Brezhnev told the 25th Congress: *’. . .the 
Party sets two interrelated aims. The first 
is to secure a reliable supply of food and 
agricultural raw materials for the country 
and always have adequate reserves of those. 
The second is to make steady progress in 
levelling up the material, cultural and 
everyday conditions of life in town and 
countryside, this being our programme 
requirement.” 
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In the Soviet Union almost 

70 per cent of all children 
between two and seven go to 
nursery or kindergarten. The 
parents pay a mere 20 per cent 
of the upkeep cost. Psycholo- 
gists and educators believe 
that a working mother is , 
capable of better rearing and 
educating her children, since 
she is bound to possess broader 
outlook and have a wider range 
of social interests. 
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What the ““Soviet 
Way of Life’”’ 
Means 


A Sense 
of “‘Being Master” 


Each socio-economic formation is cha- 
racterised by a specific way of life. 

This is a very broad notion. Scientists 
include in-it the relation of man to the 
means of production, constitutional rights 
and freedoms, the cultural level, the extent 
to which the woman question and the 
nationalities question have been solved, 
and a whole range of other very important 
aspects. 


Livestock and poultry farms 
put to work scientific and 
technical innovations. 


After the victorious Great October Revo- 
lution of 1917, the socialist form of 
ownership of the implements and means of 
production was firmly established in the 
USSR to the exclusion of all other forms. 
Socialist property in the USSR may exist 
either as state property belonging to the 
people as a whole or as co-operative and 
collective-farm property belonging to the 
members of collective farms and co-opera- 
tives. Personal ownership, naturally, also 
exists but it may not extend to means of 
production or serve as an instrument of 
exploitation of man by man. This means 
that society can control such spheres as the 
economy and culture which under capi- 
talism are run chiefly by private individuals 
and organisations and may be regulated 
by the state only partially. 





There is a common phrase — *’a sense of 
being a master.” This sense is familiar to 
every Soviet worker, employee and col- 
lective farmer. It is not just a metaphor 
but is, perhaps, a purely Soviet trait. One 
might wonder why a worker should rack 
his brains trying to improve the performance 
of his shop. It is, however, a fact that about 
a million-and-a-half efficiency promotion 
proposals are submitted every year, and 
most of them are adopted. Or, let us say, 
what difference does it make to a worker 
how efficiently the management uses the 
funds and materials. It is not his responsi- 
bility. Why should he care? But in the USSR 
he does care. Here is another fact. Nine 
million working people take part in so-cal- 
led people’s control work strictly as a public 
service, i.e., without pay. Their comments 
and proposals must be considered by the 
management and social organisations. That 
is what the ‘sense of being a master”’ is, 
which distinguishes every Soviet citizen. 
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Soviet Citizens’ Rights 
and Freedoms 


Naturally, the democracy of any social 
system can be appraised by considering 
the rights and liberties which citizens enjoy 
under it. 

The Constitution of the USSR proclaims 
and, moreover, guarantees the following 
social, political and individual rights: the 
right to work, to rest and leisure, to mainten- 
ance in old age and sickness and to 
education. It also guarantees the equality 
of men and women and the equality of all 
citizens, irrespective of nationality or race. 

It means that every citizen is entitled to 
guaranteed employment and to be paid in 
accordance with the quantity and quality 
of the work done. Unemployment has been 
swept away from socialist society once and 
for all. No:management may fire anybody 


without showing good cause, and never 
without trade union consent. 

Everyone who works is entitled to an 
annual leave with pay. Should a worker 
be unwilling to use his leave, the manage- 
ment is still not allowed to use his 
services without special permission from the 
trade union. Every factory and office work- 
er receives from his trade union a pass to 
a holiday home or, if need be, a sanatorium 
free or at a greatly reduced price. 

On reaching the retirement age (60 for 
men with 25 years’ work record and 55 for 
women with 20 years’ record) or on 
being disabled, every person receives a 
pension. It is paid by the state, workers 
making no contribution towards it. Social 
insurance offices must get all the necessary 
pension documentation ready in the short- 
est possible time which is fixed by the law. 

Every citizen must receive a ten-year 
standard compulsory education, and may 


get further education if he wishes. All 
education in the Soviet Union is free. 
Moreover, there is a system of government 
grants for students. Every working person 
may improve his skills free of charge at 
colleges, technical schools, etc. 

Soviet women enjoy equal political and 
economic rights with men. They receive 
equal pay for equal work. Sixty per cent of 
all qualified specialists with a higher or 
secondary education engaged in the eco- 
nomy are women. They account for more 
than 70 per cent of the health service 
force, nearly 50 per cent of those engaged 
in science, and 75 per cent of those 
engaged in public education and culture. 
There are women Academicians, cosmo- 
nauts, ministers and members of the Dip- 
lomatic Service. Lastly, women in the USSR 
have the right to a maternity leave with pay, 





and there is a special system of labour 
protection for them and a wide network of 
special maternity clinics. For nursing 
mothers, on leave to take care of their 
child, their former jobs are kept vacant 
in the course of one year. 

Racial and national equality is ensured, 
among other things, by the fact that all 
national discrimination is a punishable 
offense under the law. 

Article 11 of the law on criminal liability 
for offenses against the state provides that 
propaganda or agitation aimed at arousal 
of racial or national enmity or strife, as well 
as direct or indirect restriction of rights or 
granting direct or indirect privileges to 
citizens depending on their race or nationa- 
lity, is punishable by prison term from six 
months to three years. 

It is perhaps the greatest achievement of 





the Soviet system that in Russia, which 
they used to call the ‘prison of peoples,’’ 
the nationalities question has been fully 
solved. Every nation enjoys its own state- 
hood, economic equality and national cul- 
ture. Both great-power chauvinism and 
militant nationalism have been eradicated. 
Anti-Semitism, too, has been made a 
punishable criminal offense. 

Among the many rights and freedoms, 
the Constitution of the USSR guarantees 
freedom of conscience, speech, press, 
assembly, the inviolability of homes and 
privacy of correspondence. 

The church in the Soviet Union is kept 
separate from the state, and the school 
from the church. It means that religious 
beliefs or the absence of them is a 
private affair of each individual. In the 
USSR several denominations are practi- 
sed. The largest is the Russian Orthodox 
Church, with the Catholic, Lutheran and 


Armenian Gregorian Church, Methodism, 
Baptism, Islam, Buddhism, Judaism and 
some smaller religious communities — all 
enjoying equal rights to practice their 
faith. 

Personal freedom is the holy of holies of 
Soviet democracy. Unlike many countries 
in the West and East in which people are 
kept in prison and are subjected to in- 
human treatment for their beliefs, in the 
USSR a citizen may be subjected to 
punishment only for his actions. Society 
tries, first of all, to isolate the criminal ele- 
ments and, secondly — and this is most im- 
portant of all — it does not merely seek to 
penalise them, but to reform them. This is the 
main aim of the entire Soviet .judiciary 
system. The sanctity of law is protected not 
only by the machinery of the state, but also 
by public opinion. Nobody, not even the 
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most influential persons in the country are 
exempt from strict observance of the law. 

Protecting the individual in every possible 
way and granting him fundamental rights 
and opportunity for all-round development, 
Soviet society creates a moral climate far 
removed from egoistic antisocial indivi- 
dualism. Stressed is collectivism with its 
highest form — proletarian internationalism. 
Respect for this notion is instilled in children 
and youths already at school. 

While speaking of democratic equality 
under socialism, it is especially worth 
noting that the distinctions between life in 
town and in the countryside, and between 
work by brain and by hand are being obliter- 
ated. A great part is played by equitable 
distribution of all material goods. Under 
socialism one is paid according to the work 


done. But, regardless of the nature of work, ° 


each member of society additionally uses 
the so-called public consumption funds in 


the shape of free education, free medical 
care, student grants, accommodation at 
holiday homes and sanatoria at reduced 
rates, pensions, paid leaves, etc. Both take- 
home pay of citizens and their shares of 

~public consumption funds constantly 
increase while prices, rents, fares, etc., 
remain stable. 

This is how it is with Soviet citizens’ 
rights. However, they naturally have duties 
as well. They must obey the Constitution 
and the laws, maintain labour discipline 
and have a sense of public duty; they must 
respect the rules of socialist living and 
protect public property. There is yet another 
duty which is considered honourable. It is 
military service. Defence of the country is 
the sacred duty of every Soviet citizen. 

The general picture of the Soviet way of 
life would be incomplete if we fail to 


The right to free education 
is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the USSR; 
the state gives considerable 
material assistance to 
students; there is a network 
of evening and correspondence 
departments and courses, 
and a well-thought-out 
system of benefits for those 
who combine work and 
study. 


mention that every Soviet citizen has 
ample opportunities to develop his talents 
and abilities. This relates directly to the 
problem of free time which is considered 
the main yardstick of social development 
of any society. 

Under socialism each member of society 
enjoys ever more free time, i.e., that part 
of the day during which he is not directly 
occupied in production. How to dispose 
of this benefit ? How to use the opportunity 
to the fullest extent? Is there any alternative 
to mere recreation, to doing nothing? Yes, 
there is. Soviet society provides everyone 
with a chance for self-improvement, for 
further professional training, a chance to 
develop culturally and physically. To 
achieve this aim there exists a whole 
system of evening and correspondence 
schools, libraries and reading-rooms, the- 
atres and Palaces of Culture, stadiums and 
gyms. All these facilities are either free or 








extremely moderately priced. This is no 
charity but the society's genuine interest 
in the all-round development of all its 


members. 


How Soviet People Live 


If we survey the life of Soviet people 
during the last ten years, we shall observe 
an obvious tendency towards all-around 
material improvement. At the 25th Congress, 
the following figure was cited: in 1975 the 
number of people with a monthly income 
of 100 roubles or more per family member 
was 8.5 times greater than in 1965. During 
the 9th five-year plan almost 50 million 
began to draw higher pay. We must 
specify at this point that retail prices 
of staple commodities have remained 
unchanged. 
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During the preceding five-year plan 
period 56 million people had their housing 
conditions improved. 

Payments out of public consumption 
funds have grown by 40 per cent. 

These are general figures which give one 
an idea of the scale on which things are 
done. Let us now take a look at the details 
of man’s existence. 

Wages and Salaries. They make up 
roughly three-quarters of all incomes. 
Towards the end of the next five-year 
period the average monthly wages and 
salaries will amount to 170 roubles. 

Payments from public consumption 
funds are also growing. In 1970 they 
amounted to 263 roubles per capita, and 
in 1975 they amounted to 350 roubles. 
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Here is a concrete example. In summer 
approximately every fourth schoolchild 
goes to a Young Pioneer camp. Ten per 
cent receive their passes free, 50 per cent 
pay 9 roubles, and 40 per cent pay 
18 roubles 60 kopecks. The full cost, 
however, is 50 roubles for 26 days at 
camp. The “kind uncle’’ who foots the bill 
is the state. 

Housing. By far the largest proportion 
of flats belong to the state and are made 
available to citizens at a nominal rent. A 
mere one-tenth consists of houses built 
with citizens’ own money through housing 
co-operatives. 
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Rent has not been raised for almost fifty 
years now. It comes to only 4 or 5 per 
cent of the family budget. Incidentally, 
rent covers roughly a third of the actual 
cost of the maintenance of the available 
housing. 

Although houses are built at a fantastic 
rate, the problem of housing is still fairly 
acute. This is due not only to the steady 
population growth, but also to people's 
greater prosperity and higher cultural stand- 
ards. The new houses, residential areas, 
and satellite towns, which grow like 
mushrooms after a rain, have not yet 
solved the problem completely. 

Diet. A comparison of the figures for 
1960 and 1975 shows an increase in the 
consumption of meat, fish, eggs and fruit. 
On the other hand, the consumption of 
bread and potatoes has decreased. 


State retail prices have remained stable 
for years, and they even tend to decrease. 
Neither poor harvests, nor the vagaries of 
the world market affect them. As is known, 
there has been an increase in the world 
price of coffee. In spite of the fact that 
in the USSR only imported coffee is 
consumed, the price of coffee at Soviet 
shops has remained the same as before. 

Manufactures. The increase in Soviet 
people’s material wellbeing has been re- 
flected most strikingly perhaps in the 
consumption of durable goods. In the last 
five-year period the number of household 
refrigerators nearly doubled. Over 70 per 


cent of families have TV sets, and over 
60 per cent have washing machines. Until 
now many prospective car buyers remain 
on waiting lists, although car output has 
doubled. In 1975, one million cars were 
sold. 

Soviet people now wear better clothes 
made of good-quality materials. For this 
reason the question of quality of goods 
was given much attention by the recent 
Party congress. The task before Soviet 
industry is to meet fully the growing 
demand for attractive high-quality goods. 

In fixing prices the state firmly follows 
the course for providing the people with 
all necessities on the priority scale. Thus, 
for instance, children’s goods and medicines 
are sold at reduced prices. This refers 
also to some articles serving a cultural 
purpose. 


Public transport. Although the car 
industry has notably grown and the number 
of car owners is rising fast, the main 
preoccupation of the urban planners is still 
to develop public transport. Quite obviously 
the modern cities cannot go on indefinitely 
broadening their motorways. The future 
belongs to the underground trains, trolley- 
buses and taxis. Their numbers are grow- 
ing, their routes keep extending, but the 
fares remain unchanged. Now as scores 
of years ago one can travel any distance 
by subway or bus for 5 kopecks, by 
trolleybus for 4 kopecks and by streetcar 
for just 3 kopecks. 


On-the-job sanitation measures, 
communal and sports facilities 
to promote the citizens’ 
physical fitness, especially 

the young, are being 
implemented all over the 
country. A large number of 
vouchers for accommodation 
at health resorts and tourist 
centres are issued free of 
charge or at a 70 per cent 
discount. All Soviet citizens 
enjoy free medical attention. 
The USSR has the greatest 
number of doctors, a third of 
the world total. 


As for those who prefer to drive their 
own cars, they, despite all the energy 
crises that shook the West, continue to 
fill their tanks at a price of 35 kopecks 
for a gallon of the best gasoline. They 
pay an annual tax of 11 roubles 50 kopecks 
for a compact car. 


HEX 


Speaking about Soviet people's life, one 
often has to use the word “‘stable.”” One can 
assume that this stability is indeed at the 
root of public optimism, of the sense of 
security characteristic of the Soviet people. 
After all, not a single of the 100 million 
Soviet people engaged in socialised pro- 
duction need fear that tomorrow he may lose 
his job, or that he may be evicted or ruined 
financially due to a protracted illness. 





Socialist Culture 
and the Part 

It Plays 

in Moulding 

the New Man 


Socialist society has set itself the aim of 
moulding the new man, man of the com- 


munist ideals. 
Soon after the victorious Great October 


revolution of 1917 some hotheads appeared 
who clamoured for “throwing Pushkin and 
Tolstoy overboard.” They imagined that 
socialist culture should be built from 
scratch. Today such misguided notions 
merely make one laugh, but in those 
tempestuous times it was no laughing 
matter. 

Lenin had to speak on the question 
repeatedly and to defend the Marxist 
principles with the vigour and polemical 
zeal characteristic of him. The new culture, 
he maintained, cannot be built in an 
empty space but must inherit everything 
that is valuable and progressive in what 
man has produced through the ages. 


That explains the veneration Soviet 
people have for the works of Shakespeare 
and Hugo, Pushkin and Goethe, Tolstoy 
and Dante, Dostoyevski and Chekhov, 
Gorky and Cervantes. Children begin to 
study their works at school; and classical 
plays are an indispensable part of the 
repertoire of many theatres. Suffice it to 
say that 11,000 million copies of classical 
and modern fiction have been printed in 
Soviet time. Here is another remarkable 
fact. In 1918-1919, when the civil war 
was at its height and the Soviet Republic 
was in a deadly peril, when the country 
had neither bread nor paper, 750,000 co- 
pies of works by Pushkin were printed on 
Lenin's personal instructions. 

During 60 years of its existence the 
USSR has become not only a country 
of 100 per cent literacy and high learning, 
but also a country of rich culture. This 
was largely due to the consistent policy 
of the development and mutual enrich- 
ment of national cultures of many nations 
composing the Union. The formula of new 
culture, “national in form, socialist in 
content, and internationalist in spirit and 
character,” has been firmly established. 
Books by Yuri Rytkheu, a Chukchi, or 
Chinghiz Aitmatov, a Kirghiz, are translated 
and millions of copies of them are printed 
in many languages of the peoples of the 
USSR. 





The USSR has more than 560 profes- 
sional theatres which perform in 47 langu- 
ages of peoples of the USSR. Each theatre 
has its own building and a permanent 
company. In addition, the country has 
more than 100 puppet theatres and 
47 children’s theatres, including a unique 
children’s music theatre. 

The Bolshoi Theatre, which celebrated 
its 200th anniversary last year, needs no 
introduction. The world is indebted to it 
for introduction of Feodor Chaliapin, Leo- 
nid Sobinov, Galina Ulanova and Maya 
Plisetskaya. Its monumental facade has 
become as much a symbol of Moscow 
architecture as Spassky Tower of the 
Kremlin, or the Pushkin monument. 

The celebrated theatres of the capital 
include the Moscow Art Theatre, founded 
by Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchen- 
ko. A few years ago it moved into a new 
building, but in its new home it follows 
its matchless realistic traditions. 

Certainly every theatrical company has 
its specific features, a face of its own. 
In this connection one may mention the 
theatre at the small Lithuanian town of 
Panevezys. Its fame has travelled far 
beyond the borders of the Republic and its 
guest performances in Moscow drew full 
houses, even though the actors performed 
in their native Lithuanian language. 

The USSR has 39 film studios which 
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annually release an average of 130 full- 
length feature films and 70 television 
feature films. The Soviet cinema, which 
first won fame in 1925 with Sergei 
Eisenstein’s ‘Battleship Potemkin”, enjoys 
a worldwide reputation. This is clear not 
only from prizes won at international film 
festivals but also from the interest shown 
by film-goers. The cinemas are usually 
packed, although the very notion of a 
“commercial film” is odious in the USSR. 
There is no room on the Soviet screen for 
films glorifying violence and sex. Nor is 
this due to any ban. The traditional moral 
principles of the Soviet public rule out 
obscenity of any kind. People go to the 
pictures in order to see their world, their 
age or their history told and shown by 
means of the art, which Lenin considered 
to be the most important of all arts. The 
greatest success attends just the films which 
concern themselves with the more serious 


The socialist state is doing 
everything for the education 
of a well-rounded individual 
capable of appreciating 
works of world culture. 


problems consistent with the times and 
presented in a truly artistic form. 

The fine arts enjoy an extraordinary 
prestige and great popular appeal in the 
Soviet Union. Some visitors to Moscow 
find it strange to see long lines in front of 
the Central Exhibition Hall, next to the 
Kremlin, in which art shows are held. The 
Hall is as big as a stadium but still the 
lines! Some time ago the Soviet press 
quoted an astounding figure-museums in 
the USSR are visited by some 140 million 
people a year! People stop in the street 
in front of show-windows in which satiri- 
cal posters are displayed touching on topics 
of current interest at home and abroad. 
Large audiences are drawn by traditional 
children’s art exhibitions. All this of course 
proves, on the one hand, the popularity 
of this kind of arts and, on the other, 
the loftiness of. mission performed by the 
artists themselves. 








There are 236 publishing houses in the 
Soviet Union, 60 of them being of national 
importance. Every year they bring out about 
90,000 different titles, books and brochures, 
of which over 1,500 million copies are 
printed in more than 60 languages of the 
peoples of the USSR. There is a library 
practically in every Soviet home, even 
though there are 360,000 public libraries 
in the Soviet Union. 

Here is a curious fact. While literary 
critics in the West are trying to make up 
their minds as to whether or not the novel 
as a literary form was dead, ever larger 
printings of great Russian and foreign 
novelists are published in the Soviet Union. 
During Soviet time 143 million copies of 
Tolstoy's works, 24 million copies of 
works by Dickens, 23 million copies of 
works by Balzac, and 13 million copies 
of works by Galsworthy have been pub- 
lished — and sold out. 

The Soviet people have often been 
described as a “nation of readers” and they 
well deserve it because of their great and 
constant passion for literature. 


On the Strategy 
and Tactics 

of the ““Soviet 
Peace Offensive” 


Achievement of lasting peace is not 
merely a good intention but a very realistic 
thing. 

The ‘Soviet peace offensive” is a phrase 
that appeared in the Western press some 
six years ago. It is hard to say what its 
inventors actually meant by it, but on the 
face of it it seems correct, if pretentious. 
Also, the appearance of this phrase was 
somewhat belated. In fact, the Soviet 
“peace offensive” started as far back as 
1917, and has continued ever since. 

Suffice it to recall Lenin’s appeal for 
peace without annexations and indemnities, 
the struggle for disarmament in the League 
of Nations, the Soviet Union’s promotion 
of peaceful co-operation with other count- 
ries, the efforts to avert the Second World 
War, the struggle to have nuclear weapons 
banned completely, and many other memor- 
able events. 

The main ‘‘striking force” in this offen- 
sive is the principle of peaceful co- 
existence of states with different social 
systems, which was first formulated by 
Lenin. The gist of this principle is quite 
simple. Capitalism and socialism are anta- 
gonistic by their very nature, the struggle 
between them is inevitable, but internatio- 





nal issues do not necessarily have to be 
solved on the battlefield. They can and 
must be settled at negotiation table. 

In this nuclear missile age it is plain 
to everybody that the ‘’battlefield’’ may 
spread in no time to the entire planet and 
that the consequences of an armed con- 
flict between the opposing camps will be 
a real catastrophe to world civilisation. 

Immediately after the Second World War, 
when all mankind was looking forward to 
peace, at a small American town of Fulton, 
British Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, 
in one of his speeches, “declared” a ‘cold 
war” against the Soviet Union and count- 
ries which had embarked on the socialist 
path. 

The ‘cold war” went on for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Nevertheless, the 
“Soviet peace offensive” terminated in 
victory. The forces of the “cold war’’ had 
to capitulate. That historic moment was 
fixed by the addition to the international 
vocabulary of a new term, détente. Thus 
the Peace Programme formulated in 1971 
by the 24th CPSU Congress as a guiding 
beacon for the Soviet policy was realised 
in substance. 

What, then, was the secret of this 
success ? First of all, it was due to correct 
policy. The Peace Programme reflected the 
objective laws governing the development 
of society, the basic tendencies of the 
international life. The Programme pointed 
out the only correct way leading to the 
elimination of the “cold war,” and replacing 
it by peaceful co-operation. 

Leonid Brezhnev said, reporting to the 
25th Congress on behalf of the CPSU 
Central Committee: “Facts have borne out 
the Programme's timeliness and realism. 
And though world peace is by no means 
guaranteed as yet, we have every reason 
to declare that the improvement of the 
international climate is convincing evidence 
that Jasting peace is not merely a good 





intention, but an entirely realistic objective. 
And we can and must continue to work 
tirelessly in the name of achieving it!’ 


In the Name of Peace 
and Friendship 


Looking back on the past years, let 
us recall the main milestones which 
helped to improve the world situation. 
These milestones were the summit meet- 
ings, reciprocal visits and talks, the Crimean 
meeting of the heads of government of the 
socialist countries, the World Congress of 
Peace Forces in Moscow in October 1973, 
the Vladivostok Communiqué signed by the 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the President of the USA, 
and, last but not least, the European 








Conference at Helsinki. In 1975, 33 Euro- 
pean countries, the United States and 
Canada signed the Final Act of the 
Conference, which had taken two years to 
draft and which had been in preparation, 
politically, for ten years. In this connection 
we shall quote Paragraph 2 of the Peace 
Programme formulated by the 24th CPSU 
Congress: “To proceed from the final 
recognition of the territorial changes that 
took place in Europe as a result of the 
Second World War. To bring about a radi- 
cal turn towards détente and peace on this 
7 a continent. To ensure the convocation and 
eats waimiiia de SS apEranes success of an all-European conference.” 
and social progress. That is another proof of the correctness 
Vv and realism of Soviet foreign policy which 
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Helsinki, the site of the 
Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe 
called on the initiative of the 
USSR and other socialist 
countries. 


Berlin. The Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of Europe, which has 
made an important 
contribution to the cause of 





shows that the “peace offensive’ was the 
right path to take. 

Peace can be attained. It has become 
plain. But it has to be fought for stubbornly. 
And that, too, is something nobody doubts 
any longer. 

Developing further its Peace Programme, 
the Soviet Union put forward, in 1976, 
the following objectives: 

— to work for strengthening the unity of 
the fraternal socialist countries; 

— to work for the termination of the arms 
race; 

—to work for the elimination of the 
remaining seats of war, first and foremost 
for a just and durable settlement in the 
Middle East; 
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Leonid Brezhnev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, head of 
the CPSU delegation, 
speaking at the Berlin 
Conference. 








—to work for the deepening of inter- 
national détente and embodying it in conc- 
rete forms of mutually beneficial co-opera- 
tion between states; 

—to work for ensuring Asian security 
on the basis of joint efforts of the states of 
that continent; 

—to work for a world treaty renouncing 
the use of force in international relations; 


—to work for eliminating all vestiges of 
colonialism and racialism; 


—to work for eliminating all manifesta- 
tions of inequality, discrimination, dictation 
and exploitation in international trade and 
international economic arrangements. 

The ‘Soviet peace offensive” will con- 
tinue for the sake of these objectives. 
These are noble objectives, and thereby 
the struggle the Soviet Union is waging 
is a just struggle coinciding with the 
aspirations of all peoples. 

Some people in the West allege, oddly 
enough, that détente has afforded unilate- 
ral advantages to the Soviet Union, that 
it has benefited the socialist community 
alone. And what nation has ever benefited 
from the cold war, mutual suspicion and 
the arms race? Yes, all 250 million Soviet 
citizens breathed a sigh of relief when the 
menacing black cloud began to disperse 
and the ice of the cold war began to 
thaw. Yes, even the very first shoots of 
détente made it possible to retrench the 
military budget and release more money 
to advance the people’s welfare. That, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, was to the 
advantage of the peoples of the socialist 
countries. 

Such material realisation of détente 
obviously goes against the grain of those 
who build their prosperity on armament 
production and trade. But one should hard- 
ly put people’s interests on a level with the 
unhealthy appetites of the military-indu- 
strial complex. Fanning war hysteria and 
building up world tensions has never yet 
done anybody any good. It merely resulted 
in the notorious formula of ‘‘guns in place 
of butter.’” This rather answers the question 
as to who profits from détente. 

There is another point which has been 
much debated of late. We mean the Final 
Act of the Helsinki Conference which 
bears the signatures of 35 most prominent 
political leaders in Europe, the United 
States and Canada. It makes you marvel 
to hear some people talk. To listen to them, 
this historic document, insofar as_ its 
stipulations are concerned, refers to the 
Soviet Union alone. In this connection one 
feels impelled to recall certain facts. 

The Helsinki Conference promulga- 
ted the principles intended to establish 
in Europe an atmosphere of mutual trust 


and confidence in the peaceful, free and 
independent development of every country. 
These principles were evolved in common, 
and to implement them is the sacred duty 
of each nation. As for the Soviet Union, 
it has done and continues to do everything 
to make the document familiar to every 
Soviet citizen. Millions of copies of the 
Final Act have been published and many 
concrete steps have been taken over the 
past two years to put its provisions in 
practice. 

The Conference of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Europe held in late 
June, 1976 in Berlin was an event of 
immense importance. The document em- 
bodying the results of the Conference, 
entitled, ‘‘For Peace, Security, Co-opera- 
tion and Social Progress in Europe” tersely 
formulates the jointly elaborated objectives 
of further struggle. Of essential importance 
was the speech made by Leonid Brezhnev, 
head of the delegation of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, in which he 
said in part: ‘The Europe of today is, to a 
large extent, the result of the successful 
building of socialism and communism in 
several countries on the continent. It is 
also the result of a persistent and steady 
struggle for peace which the countries of 
socialism carry on in the _ international 
arena.” 

It was proved long ago that this world 
of ours is small enough, and that it can and 
must be improved. It is in our power to 
make the Earth a blossoming garden, and 
to have peace and friendship among 
nations established forever. 





FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE AND PROGRESS 


As a result of positive changes 
in the general world situation, So- 
viet-US relations have shown 
signs of marked improvement in 
recent years. The key role in this 
process has been played by the 
active and consistent peace-orient- 
ed policies of the Soviet Union, 
the fulfillment of the Peace Pro- 
gram adopted by the 24th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in 1971, and 
further developed by the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU in 1976, as 
well as the realistic position 
taken by the United States. 

Of exceptional importance in 
this connection was the signing 
in 1972 of a joint declaration 
“Basic Principles of Mutual Rela- 
tions Between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Uni- 
ted States of America.” It stated 
that the USSR and the USA 
“will proceed from the common 
determination that in the nuclear 
age there is no alternative to con- 
ducting their mutual relations on 
the basis of peaceful coexistence. 
Differences in ideology and in the 
social systems of the USSR and 
the USA are not obstacles to the 
bilateral development of normal 
relations based on the principles 
of sovereignty, equality, non-in- 
terference in internal affairs, and 
mutual advantage.” This docu- 
ment contains other important 
clauses: recognition of the secu- 
rity interests of the two countries 
on the basis of equality, non-use 
of force or threat of force, and 
provisions for the further deve- 
lopment of economic, trade, sci- 
entific-technical and cultural ties 
between the USA and the USSR. 

These points have been further 
elaborated in the agreements con- 
cluded by the two countries on 


cooperation in peaceful space 
exploration, on environmental 
protection, on trade and mutual 
credit arrangements, on settling 
the lend-lease accounts, and on 
cooperation in public health, 
energy production, housing and 
other types of construction, mari- 
time shipping, transport, cultural 
exchanges, etc. 

Renunciation by both the USA 
and the USSR of the use or 
threat of force has made it pos- 
sible for the two countries to 
reach agreement regarding arms 
limitation. This was embodied in 
the Treaty Between the USSR and 
the USA on the Limitation of 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems and 
the Interim Agreement on Cer- 
tain Measures with Respect to 
the Limitation of Strategic Of- 
fensive Arms. 

Another important document 
is the Agreement on the Preven- 
tion of Nuclear War, which is 
aimed at eliminating the danger 
of such war between the USA and 
the USSR, and in the world in 
general. 

Speaking in February, 1976, on 
behalf of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union before the 25th 
Congress of the Party, the Central 
Committee’s General Secretary, 
Leonid Brezhnev, noted that a 
decisive factor in a lessening of 
the danger of a new world war 
and strengthening of peace was 
the betterment of relations bet- 
ween the USSR and the USA. 

“There are good prospects,” he 
said, ‘for our relations with the 
United States in future as well—to 
the extent to which they will con- 
tinue to develop on this jointly 
created realistic basis when, 
given the obvious difference be- 


tween the class nature of the two 
states and between their ideolo- 
gies, there is a firm intention to 
settle differences and disputes not 
by force, not by threats or sabre- 
rattling, but by peaceful political 


- means.” 


The Program of Further Strug- 
gle for Peace and International 
Cooperation, and for the Freedom 
and Independence of the Peoples, 
adopted by the 25th Communist 
Party Congress, calls for the 
exertion of every effort to bring 
about the conclusion of new ag- 
reements with the USA on the li- 
mitation and reduction of strate- 
gic arms, on the conclusion of 
international agreements on uni- 
versal and complete termination 
of nuclear weapons tests, on ban- 
ning and destroying chemical 
weapons, on banning develop- 
ment of new types and systems 
of mass annihilation weapons, 
and also banning modification of 
the natural environment for mi- 
litary or other hostile purposes. 

In accordance with the princip- 
les of peaceful coexistence, the 
USSR intends to continue to de- 
velop long-term mutually be- 
neficial cooperation in the politi- 
cal, economic, scientific and cul- 
tural fields with the USA and 
other countries. 

These are concrete and realistic 
measures. They serve the best 
interests of peace and the securi- 
ty of nations; they meet the re- 
quirements for progress of hu- 
manity, and accord with the aims 
and principles embodied in the 
United Nations Charter. 

An important step toward 
strengthening peace and interna- 
tional security was the Treaty on 
Underground Nuclear Explosions 
for Peaceful Purposes concluded 








between the USSR and the USA 
in 1976. This treaty will facilitate 
cooperation between the two 
countries on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, which clearly 
would benefit all other nations as 
well. 

The lessening of tension and 
the normalization of political re- 
lations between the USSR and 
the USA go hand in hand with 
the development of trade, econo- 
mic, scientific, technical and cul- 
tural ties between the two coun- 
tries. 

For the purpose of promoting 
trade and economic relations 
between the USA and the USSR 
a special agency has been set up: 
the USSR-US Commercial Com 
mission. The USSR has its Trade 
Mission in Washington, and the 
United States—-its Commercial 
Office in Moscow. The USSR 
Purchasing Commission in New 
York handles Soviet orders for 
US-made goods. The Soviet 
Amtorg Trading Corporation has 
increased its export-import activi- 
ties. And scores of US firms have 
set up offices in Moscow. The 
US-USSR Trade and Economic 
Council has been organized with 
the participation of over 300 US 
and Soviet firms and trade orga- 
nizations. 

American firms are supplying 
a part of the equipment for the 
construction of a giant auto plant 
on the Kama river (KAMAZ). 
Three contracts have been con- 
cluded with US firms for the 
building of a large enterprise for 
making chemical fertilizers and 
14 contracts for the supply of 
equipment for a tractor plant to 
be built in Cheboksary. With Oc- 
cidental Petroleum, a contract has 
been signed for the construction 


in the USSR of plants for produc- 
ing chemical fertilizers, for the 
building of an International 
Trade Center in Moscow, and 
for an exchange of 20 billion 
dollars worth of goods over the 
next twenty-year period. 

In recent years large-scale 
long-term deals have been con- 
cluded between the USA and the 
USSR for the building of enter- 
prises, repayment for which will 
be made in the form of products 
put out ,by these enterprises. 

The Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, which represents Soviet 
trade interests in the USA, has 
opened an export branch and 
information-display rooms at the 
World Trade Center in New York 
City. Soviet exports include ma- 
chine tools, rail-welding machi- 
nes, electronic components, trac- 
tors, automobiles, motorcycles, 
bicycles and other equipment. 

The volume of USSR-US trade 
in 1975 was more than twice 
that for 1974 and reached the 
sum of 1,599,500,000 roubles or 
2,138,400,000 dollars.* 

However, owing to the adop- 
tion by the US Congress, at the 
end~-of 1974, of discriminatory 
laws against the USSR concern- 
ing trade and the granting of 
credits, the general Trade Agree- 
ment of 1972 could not be im- 
plemented. The USSR thus had 
to place a number of large orders 
with other countries. 

US business circles are more 
and more actively calling for 
more trade with the USSR. At 
the annual meeting of the US Na- 


* According to the official exchange 
rate published by the State Bank of 
the USSR in December, 1976. 100 dol- 
lars was worth 74.8 roubles. 


tional Foreign Trade Council in 
1976, the discriminatory laws 
against the USSR and other so- 
cialist countries were sharply cri- 
ticized. The Council pointed out 
that normalization of trade re- 
lations with the USSR and other 
socialist countries was very much 
in the interests of the United 
States. 

General Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee, Leonid Brezhnev, speak- 
ing on November 30, 1976, 
before a meeting in Moscow of 
the US-USSR Trade and Econo- 
mic Council, said that the policy 
of the USSR towards the USA 


‘was not based on short-term con- 


siderations. ““We want peaceful 
relations between the USSR and 
the USA,” he said, “‘to assume a 
truly stable character—in the inte- 
rests of both our nations and of 
world peace, and without damag- 
ing the interests of any other 
country.” 
Scientific-technical cooperation 
between the USA and the USSR 
is developing successfully. The 
high level of development of 
science and technology in the 
Soviet Union, which is seen in 
new scientific discoveries and 
new solutions to various techni- 
cal problems and high-quality re- 
search, has evoked great interest 
among American scientists and 
specialists. The head of the Ame- 
rican side of the USSR-US Joint 
Commission on Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation, G. Stiver, 
has said that the USA and the 
USSR are equal partners in sci- 
ence and technology, that they 
can learn a good deal from each 
other, and that there are many 
fields where mutually advanta- 
geous cooperation can be carried 
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out. Inasmuch as the USSR and 
the USA have the greatest scien- 
tific-technical potentials, coopera- 
tion between them will be of be- 
nefit to all countries. 


The successful implementation 
of the ‘‘Soyuz-Apollo” space pro- 
ject is a good example of Soviet- 
American cooperation in space 
exploration. 

In the field of peaceful use of 
atomic energy the two countries 
are cooperating in research on 
controlled thermonuclear synthe- 
sis, fast neutron breeder reactors, 
and fundamental properties of 
matter. 

In agriculture cooperation bet- 
ween the two countries takes the 
form of exchange in the field of 
selection, and economic and sci- 
entific-technical information, and 
organization of expositions. 


Soviet specialists of the Minis- 
try of Electrical Engineering are 
cooperating with specialists of 
General Electric on the develop- 
ment of technology for blood pu- 
rification and stabilization. So- 
viet and American Polar resear- 
chers carry out joint studies of 
the World Ocean. Marine biolo- 
gists of both countries are con- 
ducting joint work on the “Man- 
Ocean” project, and participate 
in the international ‘“Man and 
the Biosphere” program. 

In 1976, in Tallinn (Estonia) 
the third Soviet-American confer- 
ence on tumor immunology was 
held. A US patent has been issued 
to a Soviet anti-flu vaccine. Joint 
Soviet-American research is being 
conducted on the problems of 
artificial heart transplants. The 
Soviet-American seminar “Clean 
Air-1976"" was held in Moscow 
to discuss problems of combatt- 


ing pollution of the air and na- 
tural environment. 

The USSR and the USA have 
carried out a joint study of me- 
thods for preventing modification 
of the natural environment (such 
as cloud dissipation, rain and hail 
stimulation, etc.) for military and 
other purposes incompatible with 
the interests of international se- 
curity and the well-being and 
health of people, and have sub- 
mitted their findings to the Dis- 
armament Committee in Geneva. 

Scientific and technical coopera- 
tion between the USSR and the 
USA also takes the form of ex- 
change of patents and licenses. 
From 1968 to 1975, American 
firms bought over 20 Soviet li- 
censes on the hydromining of 
coal, underground coal gasifica- 
tion, electromagnetic aluminum 
melting furnaces, methods of 
magnesium electrolysis and va- 
cuum cooling of open-hearth fur- 
naces, on surgical suturing and 


the use of anaesthesia in the form. 


of electrically induced sleep, etc. 
In the same period the USSR 
purchased from American firms 
18 equally important licenses. 

Soviet-American relations are 
developing along many other 
lines as well. There has been an 
exchange of delegations, includ- 
ing parliamentary ones, and 
groups of scientists, artists, trade 
representatives and sportsmen. 
The number of American tou- 
rists to the USSR, and of Soviet 
tourists to the USA is steadily 
growing. 

The first joint Soviet-American 
film, “Blue Bird”, has been pro- 
duced and screened. Other So- 
viet-American film ventures are 
being planned: ‘Anna Pavlova”, 
“The Aerial Bridge over the 


North Pole’, “John Reed’, “Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff’, and ‘‘Septem- 
ber of 1863”. 

Soviet song and dance ensem- 
bles have successfully toured ma- 
ny US cities in 1976. The tour of 
the Soviet Circus in the USA last- 
ed for 100 days. The American 
“Country Music Show’ was 
warmly received in the USSR in 
1975. At the annual musical re- 
view held in Leningrad in 1976, 
a number of representatives of 
US record companies and sheet- 
music publishing firms were pre- 
sent. 

There is close cooperation bet- 
ween the Union of Soviet Friend- 
ship Societies, the USSR-USA 
Society, and the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 

In connection with the US bi- 
centennial there was held in Mos- 
cow a meeting of representatives 
of Soviet public organizations 
sponsored by the Union of Soviet 
Friendship Societies, the USSR- 
USA Society and the Institute of 


~US and Canadian Studies of the 


USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
an exhibition was held. 


+ 


In conclusion it would be 
fitting to recall the following 
words of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee report to the 25th Party 
Congress: 

“... The Soviet Union is firmly 
determined to follow the line of 
further improving Soviet-US re- 
lations in strict accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the agree- 
ments reached and commitments 
taken, in the interests of both 
peoples and peace on earth.” 
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